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RECENT LITERATURE ON CIVICS AND 
OTHER SOCIAL STUDIES 



HOWARD C. HILL 

University of Chicago High School 



IMMIGRANT EDUCATION 

The Great War revealed clearly that America had not wholly succeeded 
in the role of melting-pot. As a result, there has been a great increase in 
recent months in the attention and effort given to immigrant education 
and Americanization projects of all sorts. In fact, since the last article of 
this character was published in the School Review 1 , it is doubtful whether 
any single type of civic literature has appeared which exceeds in importance 
or interest that devoted to the education of our foreign population. 
Industrial corporations, boards of commerce, state and federal agencies , 
the public schools, have each played some part in this work. 

As typical of the activities of industrial corporations, reference may 
be made to a little book which describes the system of education used in 
the D. E. Sicher Company factory (New York City) and conducted in 
co-operation with the city board of education 1 . For three-quarters of an 
hour every day for thirty-five weeks of the year those employees who wish 
may, without deduction of pay, receive "practical instruction in the speaking 
and writing of the English language, the composing of personal and business 
letters, the fundamentals of arithmetic, history, and civic government, good 
citizenship, local ordinances, hygiene and sanitation, the industrial evolution 
of the product they handle from the cotton fields to the machines they 
operate, and the mysteries of communication so puzzling to the foreigner — 
the use of the telephone and city directory, the sending of telegrams and 
letters, and the finding of one's way in the city streets." An outline of the 
course of study is included in the little book under review (pp. 50-52). 

Of municipalities, the city of Cleveland has been especially active in 
Americanization work. Civic instruction there is based on a pamphlet 

'March, 191 7. 

'Jessie Howell MacCarthy, Where Garments and Americans Are Made. New York: 
Writers' Publishing Co., 1917. 
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containing fifteen lessons in citizenship 1 . These lessons include brief 
discussions of the meaning of free government, the story of the United 
States, the national Constitution, and the government of the United States, 
the state of Ohio, and the city of Cleveland. In this phase of the work 
chief emphasis is placed on the ways in which the government serves the 
public. There are also lessons describing how citizens rule, the way to 
become a citizen of the United States, and the duties and rights of a citizen. 
The last lesson deals with the causes of the present war. An appendix 
contains extracts from the Constitution of the United States, a list of the 
free public night schools in Cleveland, important facts about the laws, three 
songs for Americans, sample forms used in naturalization, and other matters 
of interest and importance. 

The pamphlet is written in clear and simple English. Adult aliens 
should have little difficulty in understanding it. Many of the questions at 
the end of each "lesson" call merely for memory work and are, in 
consequence, of slight educational worth. The value of the list of "Facts 
and Dates in Our History" (pp. n-12) is questionable; the chronological 
items on Jefferson and Hamilton are useless (p. 13). Many will see little 
value to immigrants in the itemization of the powers of the nation and the 
powers of the stafe (page 15). In fact, considerable material in this pamphlet 
is of an encyclopedic nature, useful, perhaps, for reference, but lacking the 
vitality and interest which should enter into such a text. It is, however, a 
marked improvement on that type of training for immigrants so prevalent 
in the country a short time ago — a training limited to the material necessary 
for acquiring naturalization papers. The pamphlet is attractively illustrated. 

Two courses in civics for immigrants have been issued recently by 
federal agencies, one by the Bureau of Education 2 and the other by the 
Bureau of Naturalization 5 . The first of these is a tentative syllabus in 
elementary civics "published for use by teachers and principals until such 
time as the Bureau's complete course, now in preparation, can be 
distributed." Since it is merely a revision of the syllabus published in 1916 
by the New York State Department of Education, it needs no description 
here. 

The second course on immigrant civics, we are told in a foreword, was 
issued by authority of Congress. It purports to be "a standard course of 

'Raymond Moley, Lessons in American Citizenship. Cleveland, Ohio: Board of 
Education, 1917. 

'Syllabus of a Tentative Course in Elementary Civics/or Immigrants. Washington, D. C: 
Bureau of Education. 

^Raymond F. Crist, Student's Textbook? A Standard Course of Instruction for Use in 
the Public Schools, etc. Washington, D. C: Government Printing Office, 1918. 
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instruction applicable to the adult foreigner who is a candidate for naturaliza- 
tion," but it is "not intended to displace other textbooks having material 
suited to the Americanization of candidates for citizenship." The first main 
division of this pamphlet is a series of twenty "lessons" intended primarily 
for the teaching of English. The topics selected are such as require the 
employment of words in most common use. The first steps in naturalization 
are explained, simple problems in practical arithmetic are given, the story 
of the flag is told, and bits of American history are related. On the whole 
this portion of the book is well done, though it is impossible to discover 
the unifying idea in a series of topics which includes consecutively the 
following: "Story of the United States Government," "Discovery of 
America," "The Indians," "Life of Washington," "Abraham Lincoln," 
"Longfellow," "Liberty," "The Federal Constitution." The second main 
division of this text deals with the national government. Of the fifty pages 
given to the subject, thirty-six are devoted to the executive departments. 
From the standpoint of immigrant education and the promotion of genuine 
Americanization there is slight merit in much of the material here provided. 
Detailed cataloguing of phases of the mint, United States coast guard, post- 
office, hydrographic office, bureau of mines, entomology, biological survey, 
chemistry, fisheries, standards, light houses, and so on, are supplied in 
cumbersome quantities. This portion of the text seems almost a compilation 
of the activities of the federal executive departments as they might have 
been prepared for legislative use by well-informed clerks in the respective 
departments. Other extracts might have been taken from a guide book; 
as, for example, the statement that "the Senate Chamber is 113 feet 3 inches 
in length by 80 feet, 3 inches in width, and 36 feet in height" (p. 54). The 
third main division of the pamphlet deals with "fundamentals for the 
American home; some things the housewife should know." In this section 
directions are given on such matters as the selection and preparation of 
food, proper feeding of children, the rudiments of household sanitation, the 
treatment of injuries, personal hygiene, and neatness. There is much here 
which native Americans could doubtless read with profit. All in all, this 
textbook is a hodge-podge of material, good, bad, and indifferent. In the 
hands of the teacher who knows when to cut, slash, and alter, it will be a 
decided help; in the hands of an inexperienced, weak teacher, it could easily 
lead to disaster. A manual for teachers containing helpful hints, though with 
the inequalities of the text, has been published to accompany this pamphlet. 

While not in itself a course of study, mention should be made of the 
first section of a publication dealing with "standards and methods in the 
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education of immigrants," put out this year by the Bureau of Education. 
This section is entitled "Part II; Organization and Administration." Part I, 
on "Legislation," and Part III, on "Instruction," are announced as "in 
course of preparation," to be "available for distribution after the opening 
of the evening schools in the fall." Part II, on "Organization and Adminis- 
tration" — the section now available — "is intended for the experimental use 
of school officials, principals, and teachers during the coming school 
term .... to be revised in the light of the known practices and criticisms 
of school authorities." It contains definite recommendations on immigrant 
education on such matters as financial support, supervision, appointment 
and qualification of teachers, terms and sessions, methods of publicity, 
registration and classification of pupils, regulation of attendance, equip- 
ment of classrooms. In the present diversified practices in the education 
of our foreign population, this compilation should be of real service in 
standardizing the organization and administration of such courses. 

TEXTBOOKS, EXPERIMENTAL COURSES, AND 
SUPPLEMENTARY MATERIALS 

Five textbooks on civics deserving comment have come from the press 
within recent months. Only one of these, that by Hughes 1 , is well adapted 
to junior high-school pupils. Those written by Ashley 2 , Bennion', 
MagrudeH, and Reed 5 are better fitted for senior high-school work. 

Hughes divides his book into four parts: "Community Life," which 

serves as an introduction to the field of study; "Elements of Community 

Welfare," which in general follows the plan recommended by the Committee 

on Social Studies; "Mechanism of Our Government," in which the procedure 

is from the national to the state government and in which the chief emphasis 

is placed on the structural side of government; and "Problems of National 

Scope," including financial, economic, and social questions. The author is 

a practical teacher. His book shows the influence of the classroom in its 

colloquial style and in its somewhat unusual device of breaking the body of 

the text by placing within it, in small type, questions and suggestions for 

the pupil. The author attempts to handle too many topics. As a result 

the book is scrappy and superficial on many points. It is profusely, too 

profusely, illustrated. But notwithstanding its shortcomings it is easily one 

'Community Civics. Chicago: Allyn & Bacon, 1917. 
'The New Chics. New York: Macmillan, 1917. 
'Citizenship. Yonkers-on-the-Hudson, N. Y.: World Book Co., 1917. 
^American Government. Chicago: Allyn & Bacon, 1917. 

'Forms and Functions of American Government. Yonkers-on-the-Hudson, N. Y.: 
World Book Co., 1916. 
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of the best junior high-school texts available. It is attractive in appearance, 
type, paper, and binding. 

Ashley's book differs from his other texts in civics chiefly in its greater 
simplicity of style and its introduction of a larger quantity of material on 
social and economic topics. The outstanding feature of the book by 
Bennion is its ethical tone. Many will think it too abstract for successful 
use in high schools. In the books by Magruder and Reed we have two of 
the best texts available. These books are up to date in illustrative and 
statistical matter. The political phases of civic life have perhaps been 
overemphasized at the expense of the economic and social. There is also a 
tendency, in certain passages, to treat intricate and relatively unimportant 
details with too great minutiae. But these are minor defects; few will 
dispute the general merit of these two texts. 

Among the most encouraging signs in civic education are the somewhat 
experimental courses which are being tried out in various parts of the 
country. A little over a year ago there was published a course in civics for 
the first six grades of the elementary schools of Philadelphia. Recently 
there has been added an outline for Grades VII and VIII. The complete 
course follows very closely the plan proposed by the Committee on Social 
Studies, many portions being taken verbatim from Bulletin No. 23 1 . Topics 
which the committee describes briefly, however, are here given detailed 
treatment 1 . 

The course in operation in Stamford, Connecticut, was prepared by the 
teachers of the city'. The work for Grades I and II centers on the home; 
Grade III, the school and neighborhood; Grades IV and V, city life in 
Stamford; Grade VI, the need of government in town, city, and nation, 
including a survey of local government; Grades VII and VIII B, the rights 
of citizens in the state and the national government; Grade VIII A, vocations 
and industries. A unique feature of the course is the somewhat detailed 
plan for correlating civics with geography, history, mathematics, music, etc. 
The course for the high school consists of a year's work. The outline for 
the first half-year follows very closely the organization of Beard's American 
Citizenship. That for the second half-year is based on the recommendations 
of the Committee on Social Studies. 

The use of civics material in English has long seemed desirable to many 
teachers. An attempt to unite the two subjects has recently been made by 

'"The Teaching of Community Civics," Bulletin. 191 5, No. 23. Washington, D. C: 

Government Printing Office. 

'The Course of Study in Chics. Philadelphia, Pa.: Superintendent City School, 1917 
'Course of Study in Community Chics. Stamford, Conn.: Superintendent of City 

Schools. 
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Miss Zelma Clark in her Freshman English classes in the University of 
Chicago High School 1 . The course centers around Chicago. Its two main 
divisions are: First, "Our Connection with Our Own Neighborhood"; 
second, "Our Relation to the Great City Life." Miss Clark's interest is 
chiefly in the problem of reading. "The course requires during the semester 
about sixteen hundred pages of reading on the part of each student, the 
material to be chosen from a list of two hundred books." Lists of suggested 
readings for students and of proposed topics for theme work accompany 
the outline 

For the last two years Mr. W. H. Hathaway of Milwaukee has been 
experimenting with a course for senior high-school pupils 2 . As it now 
stands, the work of the first semester is largely political, the emphasis 
apparently being placed on the machinery of government. In the second 
semester the work is a study of certain social problems. It follows in 
general the organization of Towne's Social Problems. 

Only a few of the recent books on social and economic topics containing 
suitable supplementary material can be included in this survey. Dealing 
primarily with sociological material are books by Towne 3 and by Burch and 
Patterson 4 . Towne's book contains concrete material and is written in a 
simple and direct style. It will give general satisfaction. The text by 
Burch and Patterson is not so evenly balanced. Certain chapters, such as 
those on the family and the treatment of crime, are excellent. Others are 
too abstract for ordinary high-school students. 

In Leavitt and Brown's little manuals we have a text dealing with 
economic, social, and political topics in a manner easily comprehensible by 
pupils in Grades VIII and IX. Of its eleven chapters six are devoted to 
economic topics, four to social, and one to political. The economic ideas 
are presented clearly and effectively; the treatment of political science is 
too scant to be of much value. 

Teachers including vocational guidance in their work will welcome an 
interesting book on that subject by Brewster 6 . It is a survey of the chief 
professions open to boys. The word profession is given a liberal interpreta- 
tion, for among the occupations discussed are agriculture and mechanic 
arts. The book is vivid in style and entertaining in contents. Boys will 
enjoy it. 

J "Socialized English," School Review, October, 1917. 

'"Socialized Civics," Ibid, December, 1917. 

^Social Problems. New York: Macmillan, 1916. 

'American Social Problems. New Yorkt Macmillan, 1917. 

^Elementary School Science. New York: Macmillan, 1917. 

''Vocational Guidance for the Professions. Chicago: Rand, McNally & Co., 1917. 
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An unusual presentation of economics is that by Adams 1 . Instead of 
confining himself to a discussion of economics under the traditional divisions 
of consumption, production, exchange, and distribution, the author gives a 
description on industries and industrial processes. In certain passages the 
work is decidedly abstruse and difficult. It is better fitted for senior high- 
school students or Freshmen in college than for younger pupils. 

Highly useful as supplementary material for the new civics is a recent 
book by Professor James H. Tufts*. It is an effort "to show the origins 
of institutions and standards, of our business and political ideals." The 
nature of its contents appears from the four parts into which it is divided: 
"The Beginnings of Co-operation, Order, and Liberty"; "Problems of 
Co-operation and Right in Business"; "City and Country"; "Liberty, 
Union, Democracy in the New World." It contains no description of the 
forms or functions of government, but it is admirable for its abundance 
of concrete and illustrative material on the forces and ideas which lie back 
of government and laws. It is written in a vivid style. High-school pupils 
will like it. It suffers in definiteness, however, by the avoidance of 
practically all dates. Our Democracy by the same author contains little 
material not found in the first-named book. 

One of the most notable publications in the field of civics the last year 
was the monthly issuance, from October to May, inclusive, of Lessons in 
Community and National Life. These lessons were prepared under the 
editorship of Professors Charles H. Judd and Leon C. Marshall of the 
University of Chicago. They were published by the Bureau of Education 
in co-operation with the United States Food Administration. Prior to 
their publication practically all the pamphlets and bulletins of the Bureau 
of Education had been addressed to teachers, school officials, and other 
persons especially interested in educational problems. The Community 
Leaflets, however, are intended for the use of the pupils themselves. In 
this way for the first time the Bureau has been brought into direct contact 
with school children. Teachers awake to the need of illustrative material 
to give vitality to the abstractions and generalizations characteristic of most 
texts in civics have enthusiastically welcomed these leaflets. But some 
misconceptions have arisen. The leaflets are not intended to take the place 
of a textbook. They are designed rather to furnish supplementary material 
to vitalize the textbook. When so used, they are of value not only in 
civics, but in geography, reading, and other similar subjects. The leaflets 
are furnished in three series: Series A, for the senior high school; Series B, 

'Description of Industry. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1918. 

'The Real Business of Living. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 1917, 1918. 
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for the junior high school; and Series C, for the intermediate grades of 
elementary schools. The work of each month is grouped around such 
basic economic, political, or social topics as "Machine Industries and Com- 
munity Life"; "National Control and Food Conservation"; "Customs, Laws, 
and Forms of Government"; "Business Organization and National 
Standards"; "The Worker and the Wage System." Each lesson deals in a 
concrete way with one phase of these topics. The wide scope and variety 
of the individual lessons are evident from the following titles selected at 
random: "A Colonial Farm"; "Feeding a City"; "The War and 
Aeroplanes"; "Petroleum and Its Uses"; "The Human Resources of a 
Community"; "Saving the Soil"; "Finding a Job"; "Capital"; "Caste in 
India"; "Active Citizenship"; "Good Roads"; "Inventions"; "Child Labor." 
To secure the greatest value from these lessons teachers should fit them 
into their courses quite independently of their arrangement in the published 
series. Naturally a publication which embraces such a variety of topics 
and is the product of so many different writers varies in excellence. In 
some instances the gradation is poor, Series B and C equaling, if not exceeding 
in difficulty, those in Series A. The supplementary reading references 
which accompany each lesson are too general to be of much practical value. 
Objection may also be made to certain topics and to overemphasis on the 
economic phases of community life. But such criticism, even where well 
founded, does not invalidate the general excellence of the leaflets. Teachers 
wishing to enliven or enrich their instruction in civics and related subjects 
should secure them. They can be obtained from the Commissioner of 
Education, Washington, D. C, separately or in bound form. When pur- 
chased separately, they may be secured at the following prices: ioo copies, 
$2.00; 500 copies, $5.00; 1,000 copies, $9.50. Single leaflets cost 5 cents 
each. When purchased in bound form, each of the series makes a pamphlet 
of 264 pages. In this form they can be obtained at 15 cents each. 

MATERIALS ON THE TEACHING OF CIVICS 

A series of pamphlets useful to teachers and others interested in educa- 
tional problems has been published monthly for several years by the Kansas 
State Normal School, Emporia, Kansas. Two of the issues of the last year 
contain articles on the teaching of civics 1 . Among them are the following: 
"Methods of Political Training" (outline of a four years' high-school course 
in political training; a proposal for a drastic change from the traditional 
course); "The Teaching of Civics" (a plea for a realistic rather than a 

l Teaching, Vol. Ill, Nos. 3 and 4. 
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bookish study of civics); "Correlation of Civics with Other School Work" 
(suggestions for the correlation of civics and gardening, arithmetic, home 
economics, and manual training). 

In an article entitled "Humanizing Civil Government for Rural 
Students" Mr. H. Reid Hunter outlines a series of topics and agencies 
suitable for study in rural community civics 1 . A detailed account of how 
to conduct a mock election is given by Mr. H. A. Patton in the History 
Teacher's Magazine'. 

In a recent issue of the School Review there was published the most 
complete account of the evolution of the teaching of civics which has yet 
appeared 3 . Dr. Judd believes "civics should be the center of the school 
curriculum, especially in the junior high-school period." Not that civics 
should occupy a separate place on the program, though that may need to 
be done in establishing it. The ultimate aim, however, should be to connect 
civics with all the school work, "not incidentally and at a few points, but 
fundamentally and throughout the school curriculum." 

What is probably the first broad survey of the extent to which sociology 
and social problems are being taught in our high schools was published a 
little over a year ago 4 . Returns received by the investigator from forty 
states and the District of Columbia, and from 1 10 schools direct, reveal in 
15 different states 39 high-school courses in sociology, or closely related 
subjects such as "social problems," "civic problems," and "democracy." 
Practically all these courses have been introduced since 191 2. Of the 
39 courses, 29 are elective; 28 extend throughout one semester; 29 are 
offered only in the fourth year of high school. Few teachers of social science, 
at least, will dissent from Mr. Freese's conclusion that elementary sociology 
or social problems should be offered as an elective in all public high schools. 

THE TEACHING OF CONTEMPORARY HISTORY 

One stands well-nigh appalled at the task of describing or evaluating 
the mass of material on the teaching of current events and the war which 
has appeared since April, 1917. The History Teacher's Magazine has led 
the way in publishing useful articles on these topics. Mr. Duncan reports 
his method of handling current events in history classes s . Mr. Andrews, 

'Training School Quarterly, January-March, 1918. 

""A Practical Method of Teaching Practical Civics," History Teacher's Magazine, 
November, 1917. 

3Charles H. Judd, "The Teaching of Civics," School Review, September, 1918. 

'Thereon Freese, "The Teaching of Sociology," Studies in Sociology, September, 1917. 
University of Lower California, Los Angeles, Cal. 

s"Use of Magazines in History Teaching." History Teacher's Magazine, December, 1917. 
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in a judicious, well-advised article, gives needed warning against the dangers 
which beset the teaching of contemporary history 1 . Suggestions on how to 
teach the war are offered by Miss Priddy 3 and Mr. Hill 3 . A useful and a 
suggestive leaflet, prepared by the National Board for Historical Services, 
has been published by the Bureau of Education*. 

Of the mass of material in the form of leaflets and pamphlets, those 
best adapted for the use of schools are probably certain publications of the 
Committee on Public Information and the National Security League. 
Many of these publications can be secured without cost. Especial mention 
should be made of the following: "Study of the Great War"; "National 
Service Handbook," and the "War Encyclopedia." These publications are 
mines of material for the teacher of civics, history, and correlated subjects. 
A small charge is made for the two latter pamphlets. 

Among its issues the National Security League includes a "Correspond- 
ence Course in Patriotism." This is a series of lessons on the war, intended 
primarily for use in the elementary grades, but high-school teachers will also 
find it helpful. In addition to suggestions for the use of the subject-matter 
furnished, each lesson contains specific references to other recent literature 
on the same topic. These lessons are furnished gratis. 

A number of very useful outlines and syllabi on the war have appeared 
in recent months. Those edited by A. B. Hart 5 and A. E. McKinley 6 are 
exceptionally complete. Each contains a selected bibliograhy, certain 
documentary material, extracts from notable articles and books, suggestions 
for study, and other useful material. A large part of the contents of 
Mr. McKinley's compilation has been published in the History Teacher's 
Magazine. 

II. BOOK NOTES AND REVIEWS 

Cope, Henry F. Religious Education in the Church. New York: 

Scribner, 1918. $1.25. 

The present volume is a treatise of religious education which seeks 
rather to impose certain theories regarding the various factors connected 
with the place the church has in the field of education than to present a 

I "Some Suggestions as to the Use and Abuse of Current Events in History Classes." 
Ibid., March, 1918. 

""How to Teach the World War." American Schoolmaster, October, 1915. 

3"The War and the Teaching of History." History Teacher's Magazine, January, 1915. 

^"Opportunities for History Teachers." Teachers' Leaflet No. 1. Washington, D. C. : 
Bureau of Education, 1917. 

^America at War. George H. Doran Co., 1918. 

^Collected Materials for the Study of the War. Philadelphia: McKinley Publishing Co., 
1918. 



